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INTRODUCTION 
HE United Nations Charter in its preamble reaffirms “ faith 
T in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 

human person, in the equal rights of men and womenand of 
nations large and small.’’ The italics are mine. Many people, 
men as well as women, believe this is just another case of wishful 
thinking. They quote the:first meeting of the United Nations 
Organisation held in London early in 1946. Here were the fifty-one 
member nations, each with five principal delegates. Among this 
total of 255 principal delegates were four women: only four 
countries included a woman in this category and even they found ° 
only one woman each: Mrs. Roosevelt (U.S.A.), Miss Wilkinson 
(Great Britain), Madame Uralova (Byelorussia), Miss Bernardino 
(Dominican Republic). ; 

Four out of 255. Seemingly a poor recognition, from the 
whole world, of the part played by women in the war effort and 
not an encouraging estimate of their share in world reconstruction. 
These figures make women second-class citizens: is that to be 
_ their role in the future? First-class in war, second-class im peace. 


In the autumn of 1946 the Press headlined the statement that 
two women had been appointed members of the Stevenage Advisory 
Committee. As “news” this item was reckoned of higher value 
than either the establishment of the Committee itself, or the other 
members—some s'x men. 


This attitude, of course, makes much more difficult the recogni- 

tion that women, equally with men, have such responsibility and 
such ability. These two women were news because they were 
women : tt is unusual for,women to have such opportunities, hence 
_ the publicity. 
This background is: all-important in considering the problem 
_ of equal pay because, in the world today, status and payment 
‘frequently go together in people’s minds. Hence, because women 
are paid less they are worth less, and therefore, as a natural 
corollary, they are not considered good enough to carry the more 
responsible jobs. Some are breaking through : Mary Smieton has 
been appointed Director of Personnel to the United Nations 
Organisation, while Evelyn Sharp has become Deputy Secretary to 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. It is, however, 
exceptional when such appointments are made: that is wrong and 
the winning of the battle for equal pay will be the foundation on 
which a change of outlook can be made. The status of the victory 
will be more important than the financial result. 
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The following six points should, I think, be made in this 
Introduction, as their acceptance or non-acceptance must precede 
any serious study of the Report : 


iy 


One basic point is evident to anyone seriously considering the 
problem : the rate for the job and the size of the worker’s 
family are two separate matters. It is not possible to treat 
them together and no attempt is here made to do so. 


. It is an incontrovertible fact that the ‘* representative ”’ 


employed man is a married man with some financial respon- 
sibility of parenthood upon his shoulders, while the “* repre- 
sentative ’’ employed woman is a spinster. 


. Dependency is difficult to decide. Certainly the potential 


dependency upon women has increased as the result of a 
shift in the age composition of the population, arising from 
a heavy reduction in the birth-rate and the consequential 
increase in the proportion of elderly people (the proportion 
of men and women over 65 years of age has increased in the 
last 15 years by 49%). 


. If, as I believe should not be the case (point 1), any attempt 


is made to discuss together the problem of equal pay and 
the problem of the worker’s family, then a clear distinction 
must be drawn between the case of the childless (whether 
man or woman) and that of the men with a considerable 
family. 

N.B.—This distinction was drawn by Lord Beveridge. 


. Arising out of point 4, the position of married men and — 


single women living in retirement is not the same. The 
former will probably no longer have responsibility for 
dependent children : indeed, the children will in many cases 
be helping to support their parents. On the other hand, 
the spinster who finds it difficult to live in reasonable comfort 
on her pension can make no comparable claim on her 
relatives (if she has any) who are still earning. 


. I believe that Allowances for Dependants should become law, 


and be made to the men and women with dependants. 
| E 


London. 
January, 1947. 
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PRECISION TO THE BATTLE-CRY ! 


“* Equal pay for equal work”? is primarily a battle-cry and in a 
battle-cry it is proper to expect power rather than precision. 
(Report of Royal Commission on Equal Pay.) 


Parliament 


Parl:ament reassembled on 8th October, 1946. Two days later 
a familiar question was heard—would the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer say when he expected to receive the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Equal Pay? From October, 1944, until the 
summer recess of 1946, this Royal Commission gave rise to question 
after question. The monotony of the replies was unbroken: the 
date when the Royal Commission would report was not known. 
Scepticism, already well-established, increased. On 28th March, 
1944, the Government was defeated on an amendment to the 
Education Bill proposed by Thelma Cazalet Keir. This demanded 
equal pay for men and women teachers or, to be exact, that the 
Bill should “‘ not differentiate between men and women solely on 
grounds of sex.” The next day, 29th March, the Prime Minister 
refused to accept the verdict of the Commons. Mr. Churchill 
stated, furthermore, that the Government regarded the whole 
matter as a Vote of Confidence in the Administration and demanded 
the deletion of the offending Clause, as amended by Members the 
previous day. ‘“‘ At this very serious time in the progress of the 
‘war, there must be no doubt or question of the support which 
the Government enjoys in the House of Commons.” Members 
protested ; this was dictatorship not democracy ; surely there was 
all the difference in the world between war issues and. purely 
domestic affairs, not affecting the war in any way. The Prime 
Minister was adamant ; the Government would resign if defeated 
on this issue. The Clause was deleted. But the matter did not end 
there. Su.x days later, on 4th April, 161 Members signed a motion 
asking for an inquiry into the whole question of the rate for the 
job in all public services. Mr. Churchill was caustic and unhelpful, 
but on 9th May he announced that the Government had decided 
to set up a Royal Commission to consider the matter. Then a new 
game began. Who was to sit on the Commission? That produced 
questions covering the next five months. At last, on 22nd October, 
1944—after a delay of 22 weeks—the names were announced. Apart 
from these somewhat recent happenings, both people and Parliament 
have for some years believed that past Governments had no intention 
of really coming to grips with this thorny problem. 

There have been previous Royal Commissions on this subject 
and nothing has come of their recommendations. In May, 1920, the 
House of Commons passed the following resolution without a 
division :— 
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** That it is expedient that women should have equal opportunity 
of employment with men in all branches of the Civil Service 
within the United Kingdom and under all Local Authorities, 
and should also receive equal pay.” 

Sixteen years later, in 1936, the House accepted Ellen Wilkinson’s 
motion :— | 

** That, in the opinion of this House, the time has come when 
the Government should give effect to the resolution voted by 
the House of Commons on 19th May, 1920, and forthwith 
place women employed in the lower classes of the Civil 
Service on the same scales of pay as apply to men in those 
classes.” | 

The action of the Government was to compel the House to reverse 
its decision—as in 1944, This background is the record of Conser- 
vative and Coalition Governments : what will be the decision of 
the Labour Government ? | 


100,000 Words 


And now for this Report—nearly 100,000 words of it. Many 
people will read it for themselves, and so I want to draw attention 
to certain aspects—primarily those facts which give precision 
to the battle-cry. This entails a criticism of the Commission. 
I believe that the majority have exaggerated the importance of 
natural differences between the sexes. Furthermore, that they 
have under-estimated the force of all the conventions, customs and 
prejudices perpetuating the tradition that women are unreliable 
and indifferent workers. In fact, I would quote to them their own 
paragraph 11, because I believe that the Commission have not 
themselves looked for precision where many opinions are concerned. 
In this pamphlet it is impossible to ‘consider 100,000 words in 
detail, therefore let us take a representative survey, e.g. the Civil 
Service, teaching profession, probation service, the professions and 
industry. 


Civil Service and Teaching 


The Civil Service and the teaching profession are similar in 
that women’s salaries are 80% of the men’s, although the Civil 
Service carries a qualification that the difference between the two 
scales at the maximum shall in no case exceed £175. This means 
that whenever the men’s scale rises above a rate of £875 p.a. the 
allowable difference drops below 20%. The Civil Service rate of 
payment is based on ethical reasons, i.e. the pay offered to men and 
women respectively is judged to be fair relatively to that received 
in other occupations. It is interesting to note how the Treasury 
works out salary scales on this principle of fair relativity. In their 
evidence they agreed 

“that the procedure is not to conduct a detailed investigation 

into what women get outside in comparable employment, but 
to form an estimate of what the men get outside, and then 
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apply a fraction of four-fifths to that in determining the 
women’s wage.” 
With this statement the Treasury offer a further reason for not 
paying more to women. They 

** do not feel at liberty to offer, in the shape of taxpayers’ money, 

a higher rate than the market rate outside, even though not 

offering it involves the paradox that women in the Civil 

Service doing exactly the same work as men are getting less.”’ 
As they themselves fix the women’s rate at four-fifths, the vicious 
circle is not likely to be broken. 

Salary scales for teaching are based on economic rather than 
ethical reasons, i.e. the pay offered is that judged necessary to attract 
a sufficient number of suitable men and women into the occupation 
in question. This attitude is a relic of 1918, when a Departmental 
Committee, sitting on the question of teachers’ pay, expressed 
themselves as “satisfied that in existing circumstances a scale of 
salaries which is adequate for women teachers is not adequate for 
men.” 

Probation Service 


When the Royal Commission published its report in November; 
1946, men and women in the probation service received the same 
salary for the first 11 years. The men then advanced by annual 
increments of £18 to a maximum of £450, the women remaining 
stationary. Today, with the new rates, even more discrimination 
is shown. Up to the age of 30, women receive £15 p.a. less than 
men of the same age : beyond the age of 30 there is an increase of 
£15 p.a. for every year of service, for both men and women, up to 
£460 p.a. Beyond that point, men advance by £20 p.a. to a maxi- 
mum of £570 p.a.: women remain stationary. Yet the work 
undertaken is the same and candidates are expected to have the 
same qualifications. Indeed, before the war the experience of the 
Home Department was that the education and other qualifications 
of women candidates tended to be higher on average than those of 
the men. 


' Professions 


Concerning the professions, it is agreed that those persons who 
are remunerated by fee do not vary that fee according to sex. No 
woman with professional status charges a lower minimum fee than 
a man with the same status. Appointments made within the last 
few months to the Un'ted Nations Organisation have carried the 
salary for the job, and this has not varied according to sex. Cabinet 
Ministers, M.Ps., magistrates, U.N.R.R.A. and B.B.C. officials also - 
receive the rate for the job. 


Industry 


Industry is more difficult. Here it is not easy to reach agree- 
ment on the fundamental issue of when the work of the two sexes 
may be regarded as, for practical purposes, the same. I think it 
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a not unfair summary to state that the Trade Unions believe that 
where women are given the same opportunities and the same facilities 
-as men, they can produce as well as men, whereas the employers 
take the opposing viewpoint. What does arise out of the evidence 
is that there are certain industries clearly defined as men’s or 
women’s : the Commission state that in the heavy industries (e.g. 
shipbuilding, mining and transport) which employ 3.9 million 
insured workers, women account for only 2% of the labour force. 
On the other hand, the position is reversed in hosiery and laundry 
work, where the proportion of women is about 75%, and in dress- 
making, where it is 90%. Considering the ‘“‘ intermediate ’’ group 
(which includes engineering and electrical engineering, and consists 
of 4 million insured workers) about 20% are women. On the 
Commission itself, opinions differ as to the extent of the “‘ overlap ” 
area between men’s and women’s employment. Pottery, hosiery, 
textiles—particularly cotton, woollen weaving and warping—offer 
examples of such overlap areas and some is admitted in engineering 
and metal industries. Whatever reasons may be given for the fixing 
of women’s wages, the impression remains that convention and 
prejudice play an important part in determining the extent of the 
actual difference between men’s and women’s rates. Differences of 
opinion must be expected, but differences of opinion based on 
prejudice are almost impossible to remove. The evidence given by 
the Employers’ Confederation is an illustration in point. Stating 
that the average amount earned by women on piece-work is in 
general lower than that earned by men, they make the deduction 
that women produce less. The A.E.U. explained to the Commis- 
sion that the amount is less because, all too frequently, piece-work 
earnings have different base rates. Where those for women are less 
than those for men, obviously the women would receive less for the 
same result. In Philadelphia, at the conference of the International 
Labour Office in May, 1944, resolutions were proposed demanding 
equal pay and equal opportunity for men and women in the employ- 
ment market. The British Employers’ delegates proposed that 
these resolutions be struck out of the Report. Their proposal was 
defeated by 72 votes to 30, but their attitude remains the same. 


Other Countries 


_. What is the position in other countries? A _ substantial 
majority have adopted the policy of equal pay for men and women 
in the civil services and in teaching. A list _of those giving equal 
pay in the civil services is given in ““ The Law and Women’s Work ”’ 
(I.L.O., Geneva, 1939) and included are—Argentina, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey—and Germany during the Weimar Republic. 
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U.S.A. 


In the U.S.A. conditions as to remuneration observed by the 
States and by local authorities vary greatly, but in those States 
which have a regularly established civil service system, it is usual 
for men and women to be paid at the same rates for the same job. 
Legislation prohibiting salary discrimination on the basis of sex 
had been enforced in 13 States by 1946 insofar as teaching was 
concerned. Incidentally, the proportion of men to total teachers 
varies widely in both the equal pay and non-equal pay States: it 
does not appear that the equal pay principle deters men from 
entering the teaching profession. In industry and commerce two 
Acts have been passed by the Federal Government laying down equal 
standards of payment for men and women in industry andcommerce. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 provides a single minimum 
rate for workers of both sexes, while the Public Contracts (Walsh- 
Healey) Act of 1936 empowers the Secretary of Labor to deter- 
mine, as regards workers covered by it, the prevailing minimum 
wage, and in so doing to make no discrimination between men and 
women. Six States now have equal pay acts prohibiting discrimina- 
tion between the sexes in paying wages :—Michigan (1919), Montana 
(1919), Illinois (1943), Washington (1943), New York (1944), 
Massachusetts (1946). 


France 


In France, all appointments to elementary, secondary and. 
university posts are open to women on the same conditions as 
men, and throughout the teaching profession salaries are the same 
for teachers of either sex where seniority and duties are equal.” The 
industrial situation provides an interesting reflection on the Fascist 
attitude to women: during the German occupation of France any 
progress previously made in the application of the principle of equal 
pay for equal work was nullified to a great extent. In those indus- 
tries controlled by the Germans, women’s wages were fixed in theory 
at 75% of those of the men engaged on similar work. In April, 
1945, the Minister of Labour declared that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was to observe as far as possible the principle of the rate for 
the job in order to eliminate unfair inequalities between men’s and 
women’s wages. 

U.S.S.R. 


The U.S.S.R. stands on a footing of its own in this matter of 
equal pay. Women are eligible for all public offices and in practice 
hold important posts in all branches of the administration, including 
the diplomatic service. Promotion is the same for both sexes and. 
the principle of equal pay holds throughout. : 


Common Sense 


These, then, are facts—they cannot be ignored by any Royal 
Commission or, indefinitely, by any government. Add to them 
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common sense and the case would seem to be unanswerable. What 

will the British public have to say on points such as the following :— 
any woman in any job receiving less than the subordinate staff 
over whom she may be set .. . the reason for not having 
equality of status in the Civil Service, as given by the Treasury 
witness, who felt that any such equality would bring more 
women candidates to the administrative class, resulting in more 
women being placed in authority. As he said, “ Everybody 
would feel it necessary to sit up and take notice if the percentage 
of women in the administrative class rose to something of the 
order of 20% to 25% . 

or statements such as these-—, 
the tourist offices are full of single women teachers while the 
men spend their time at evening institutes .. . the woman 
Civil Servant can take expensive holidays abroad while her 
male equivalent has to dig in his garden or snatch a week at 
Southend. . . the anomaly of a married man’s salary being 
paid to bachelors... the expostulation of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters that they were not suggesting 
that men teachers were superior in any sort of way, but should 
merely be paid more . . . the assumption that simply because 
sO many women leave jobs to get married is the reason for 
paying less to those who remain . . . the idea that if equal pay 
were given men might feel they were engaged on “women’s ~ 
work ”’ . . . the fact that in the engineering industry, under the 
terms of agreements now in force, women employed on 
““women’s work” must be kept to those rates while men 
employed on the same women’s work are paid at men’s 
Fates. 76% 

I believe these statements, and many others equally ludicrous, can 

safely be left to the intelligence and common sense of ordinary men 

and women—under-rated so consistently by Governments in the 

past. 


H.M. Treasury 


In conclusion, I would quote the following Minutes of Evidence 
given by H.M. Treasury before the Royal Commission on 20th April, 
1945 :— 


1393. The International Labour Office has published figures on the 
subject. It appears that before the war over 20 European 
countries had introduced it in some form or other, some- 
times with qualifications, and that in a good many of 
those cases equal pay had not been introduced inside : 
take Sweden, for example. Have the Treasury observed 
whether untoward results followed from that ? 

H.M. Treasury : It is rather difficult to observe foreign 
ff countries just now. 

1394. I know you have a lot to do. But I suppose you have 
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1419. 


1420. 


1421. 


1422. 


1445. 


1499. 


noticed that these things happen abroad. Have they 
apparently produced any great catastrophe ? 

Take the average bachelor or man without dependants, who 
gets are much as a married man does and 20% more than 
the spinster does. You say the spinster has a higher 
standard of living ? / 


H.M. Treasury: No; we are thinking of the ordinary 
? woman and the ordinary man who, as a 
rule, has dependants. The average man in 
this case is the average man in the Civil 
Service, who in the majority of cases is 
married or has other dependants whereas 

the average woman has not. 

A number of women of course have dependants, too. What 
is the ratio of married men to unmarried men in the Civil 
Service ? 

H.M. Treasury : Ido not know whether we can answer that. 

Have you any idea ? 

H.M. Treasury : I do not think we have any statistics on 


that. 

It is rather important whether the average man is married or 
is not ? 

H.M. Treasury : It works out in this kind of way, that you 

would find that with a woman Civil 
Servant and a man Civil Servant on the 
same level, the woman can afford to take 
more expensive holidays than the man. 
She can go abroad. The man has to go 
and dig in his garden or perhaps snatch a 
week at Southend. 

You state in paragraph 17 that there is no real injustice in 
paying women as a class rather less than men as a class 
for the same work—presumably, I suppose, for the 
reasons we have already discussed, that you think their 
need is less. That is the reason why there is no injustice ? 

H.M. Treasury : -Yes. 


In paragraph 13 you make what seems a rather surprising 
statement, I think. ‘‘ There is indeed no particular 
advantage to be gained by anyone, other than the women 
actually concerned, in paying to women in Government 
Service the same rates as are paid to men.” After all, if 
somebody is earning their living it does seem rather . 
important that the State should think it was important to 
pay them an adequate wage ? 

H.M. Treasury : Yes, certainly. 

Now, I should like to put some questions from the point of 
view of the Treasury, not as an employing body but as 
a Government Department dealing with financial policy 
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generally. The British Government did subscribe*to the 
‘provisions in the Treaty of Versailles and at Philadelphia 
as regards equal pay, but nevertheless do not admit it 
themselves. What is the explanation, so to speak, of that ? 
It is mentioned in Article 41 of the Constitution of the 
‘International Labour Organisation and also in the 

_ proceedings of the recent Philadelphia Congress ? 

“H.M. Treasury : I cannot quite remember What the Phila- 

delphia Congress was about. 

N.B. This is strange because when ihisrictovers nteltentes 
proposed the equal pay resolutions be struck out of the 
Report, the British Government delegates did not vote. 
» Only, when this motion had been. lost did they vote in 
’ favour.—E.B. 

1511... Should I be right in assuming that the Treasury case rests 
largely upon the idea that unless and until equal pay is 

. secured outside of the Civil Service the Treasury is not 

_- ~ -prépared to give a lead ? 

H.M. Treasury : I think we should say that it is inconsistent 

ie with the general principles on which the 
Government, having regard to its duty as 

custodian of the taxpayer, has hitherto 

proceeded in fixing the remuneration of its 

employees, to take a step forward which is 

substantially ahead of current practice 

ie 3° outside. 


No. The present system is wrong economically from the man’s 
point of view and wrong on grounds of justice from the woman’s 
point of view. 

The Labour Party is committed to the principle of the rate for 
the job, therefore the Government should give a lead to the country 
by informing the Treasury that the principle of fair relativity is no 
longer to be regarded as paramount over all other considerations. 
Nothing but a directive from the highest political level will make 
any impact on the Treasury, where, at the moment, there exists an 
impossible circle. The Treasury say they believe in the principle of 
fair relativity, i.e. the Government should not pay more to their 
own employees than is paid outside. As the Treasury formulate 
their rates of pay by first looking outside and then assuming that 
women should be paid four-fifths; of the men’s rate, this attitude 
is not likely to make for progress. Outside employers find the circle 
useful too: they take the view that the Government pay less to 
women than to men, so why should they not do the same? In effect, 
from all arcs of the circle, long live the status quo. 

Wage rates outside Government control should be the result 
of negotiation, but Government example in its own establishments 
would have far-reaching effects. Furthermore, this country is a 
member of the United Nations Organisation and therefore a signa- 
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tory to the Charter, wherein the Preamble reaffirms the equal rights 
of men and women. The tragedy is that women have made greater 
strides towards joint citizenship in time of war than in peace. Surely 
this is all wrong. In days of peace their progress towards a full and 
equal share in the life and work and guidance of the community 
should be incomparably greater than in periods of destruction. 
The point at issue is the problem of translating the political equality 
of the vote—gained after the first world war—into social and 
economic equality, which must be the next stage. 
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